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and the engine would haul them up one side and lower them down 
the other, without breaking bulk — thus passing them from Sher- 
neer to the head of the canal at Neddayerra, and vice versa. 

The second scheme is that of Colonel Greenaway, the late 
engineer in Travancore. He proposed to bring a canal along the 
foot of the cliffs from one backwater to the other by blasting the 
cliffs back to a distance of 50 feet, and constructing a sea-wall 
from the debris. This, however, is said to be impracticable. The 
sea is already washing away the cliffs, and their decay is accele- 
rated by numerous springs in their rear. 

The third plan is to make cuttings up the Sherneer and Sher- 
conum ravines, and a tunnel through the hill which divides them. 
The highest parts of the ravines are 70 feet above the backwater, 
so that the cutting would have to be that depth. 

The fourth plan is recommended by Mr. Barton, the present 
Travancore engineer, and has been adopted by that Government 
as likely to lead to the most successful results. He proposes to 
continue the present canal, on the northern side of the Barrier, 
from Neddayerra, by making a cutting in the Cunnumbah and 
Sherconum paddy-fields, nearly to the head of the ravine, where 
the depth of the cutting would be 50 feet. He would then make 
a tunnel under the Wurkallay Hill, from the Sherconum ravine 
to that of Chalacoor. The hill consists of sand and clay (full of 
springs), and rests on a base of limestone ; and there will be great 
difficulties in making this tunnel. The canal will thence be 
brought by a cutting along the Chalacoor ravine, nearly to the 
beach. It is then to pass through another tunnel under the 
Vettyoor Hill to the Vettyoor paddy-fields, where the cliffs cease ; 
and there is no further difficulty in excavating a canal thence to 
the Colitotum Backwater, close to Anjengo. It will be a very 
difficult and costly undertaking ; but when once completed, it will 
be of permanent value, for the trade carried along the backwaters 
is large and increasing. 



XIII. — Exploration in East Africa betiveen 14° to 16° N. Lat. 
By Count C. von Keockow. 

The district which I have explored in East Africa is bounded on 
the north by the Chor el Gash, on the south by the River Setit, 
on the west by the River Atbara, and on the east by the land of 
the wild Bazen. 

In 1864-65 I started from Kassala, and travelled southward 
through the region which in the German maps is designated as 
the "Land der Schangalla" (Land of the Shangalla). The 
Arabs call it "Baraka," or "Barka" (which means lowland). 
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This area is erroneously described as lowland, it being actually a 
gradually rising hilly ground, on which grows high parched grass, 
and in the valleys one occasionally meets with low thorny mimosa 
and other bushes. 

In the accompanying map, which I have sketched, the dotted 
lines indicate my journey and the routes traversed by me while 
hunting, the continuous lines point out the constantly flowing waters, 
ponds and wells, and those waters that only flow during the rainy 
season in the chors are marked with a broken line. 

From Kassala I travelled s.s.e. through bushes, to the 

mountain Abu Gaml and Giddir 

Then s.s.e. by s. through parched grass, and over hilly) n k 

ground .. J 2 

Again s.s.w. by s. over hills, to the Chor el Gerrada 
s.s.w. over hilly rising land with much grass, to the) 

Chor el Gergaf ) 

Through hilly land south, to the Chor Cashmalldrba 
And again south through grass and bush, to the Djebel) 

(mountain) Esehr j 

Through Kakool-trees south, to the Bahr (river) Setit 

32 174 

During my hunting excursions I ascended the River Setit east, 
thence south over rocks by Djirra to the land of Galabat, as far as 
Matama (12° 40" n. lat.), thence through Guedaref, Hasaballa 
over the chors Schiderap, Cashmalkirba and Mehka. 

Pursuing my journey from Guedaref to Thomat, thence to the 
village Hager-abiad (White Stone) to the east, I passed through 
hilly land, on which grew Kakool-trees and grass, to an Homran 
village, situated about an hour south from the mountain Esehr. 
From the Abu Gaml (Father of the Camel), the outline of this 
mountain resembles the hump of a camel. I proceeded over an 
uninhabitable steppe as far as Mount Esehr. Here I observed 
only a few gazelles, giraffes and ostriches; no hyaenas, vultures 
or ravens. The thorny mimosa seldom attains a height above 
eight or nine feet in this land of drought. A rush-like grass 
grows here, and, occasionally, one remarks a short fine grass ; the 
cactus speciosa, too, climbs the bushes. 

During the rainy season the Homran Arabs inhabit the higher 
lands that lie between Tehrat, Romali and Djebel Esehr, where 
they grow their corn, and find a more salubrious air, thus avoiding 
the fever that so frequently rages in the lower lands. This tribe 
is singularly unfruitful ; in number they amount to between eight 
and ten thousand at the utmost. 

The map which I have sketched shows that the River Atbara, 
and not the Chor el Gash (as W. Munzinger states) receives the 
mass of water that falls in this region during the rainy season. 
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The hills of this district run nearly parallel with the River Setit, 
and are, in all probability, the termination of the Abyssinian 
Mountains ; the torrents that washed down from them in the rainy 
season have gradually broken their way to the deeper lying River 
Atbara. 

From Djebel Esehr to the right bank of the Setit the soil 
becomes richer, and here flourishes the red-trunked mimosa 
(Kakool), from this tree gum arabic of the best quality is 
produced. 

The map which I send includes a sketch of an area of 68 to 72 
geographical miles in length, and I am satisfied that I am the 
first European by whom it has been visited. It is true that several 
maps exist of this district, in which a line running westward 
indicates the route taken by Mehmet-Beg in 1824, and of Lejean 
in 1860, but no indication whatever is given of the several chors 
whose courses I have traced. How the chors escaped the observa- 
tion of the above-mentioned travellers I am at a loss to say, unless, 
indeed, they passed them during the night, which is possible. 

The Chor Gerrada is the smallest of these, and is from 12 to 14 
yards in breadth, and has a depth of from 1 to 2 yards. These 
chors fall into the Atbara at no great distance from each other. 

The questionable Djebel Kosle may possibly be no other than 
the Djebel Esehr ; the geographical position is about the same, 
and the mountain may formerly have had another name. 

Here it may be well to remark that the caravan -routes are not 
Unfrequently changed by the fall of the rain, and thus it often 
happens that the old roads are no longer traversed by the inha- 
bitants of the country. 

I think it may not be amiss to state> in order to avoid a possible 
misunderstanding that may hereafter arise, that during my stay 
in Kassala a French Count du Bisson was also there, and he had 
commissioned a certain E. Wlaszicz to draw a map of the district 
through which I had just travelled. I saw the production in the 
month of April, 1865, at Kassala, and drew the attention of 
the executor of the same to the fact that the map was worthless 
and entirely false. E. Wlaszicz replied, " The Count du Bisson 
is determined to have a map of this region : here is one nicely 
executed ; the Count has not travelled himself in this district, and 
he is satisfied with my map." 

I protest against this patchwork, as having no geographical 
value whatever. 

Carl Count Krockow. 
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